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THE RELATION OF PLAY TO A CIVILIZATION OF 


POW ER* 


RicuArp Casot, M.D. 


Boston, Mass. 


_ The play of grown-ups interests me more 
Athenee fi 0 Or an ie play of children. Children will 
of Which They Never 
Sean play. But grown-ups, as I know them, very 
often do not. I want to inquire in the first 
place whether you can answer the question why they do not 
play. I think it is in part because of their belief in a doctrine 
which they never heard of,—that of Herr Groos in his book, 
“The Play of Man.” Though the great public does not know 
that book, still it acts upon it. Groos’ book is a great book, one 
of the most delightful to read, because in a gossipy way he tells 
you about the games you have played and about the good times 
you have had playing them. As long as he does that you are 
satisfied. But when he gives you his theory, then he dis- 
satisfies me, though I realize that it has been accepted, though 
quite unconsciously, by the grown-ups of this country. His 
fundamental theory is that play is a preparation for the serious 
work of life, that the real reason for play is to get the muscles 
and mind ready to do something much more important, namely, 
the serious work of after-life. That seems to me an inversion 
of life. In so far as it is really serious it seems to me poor 
stuff. Most of us, as we watch children and how they do their 
work, and then compare it with the serious work of after-life, 
cannot help seeing the irony that such a bright and joyful thing 
should be a preparation for such a drab and discouraging thing 
as the so-called serious work of grown-ups. 
Let us consider a little what the true place 
of seriousness is. Most people think that 
seriousness and fun, or play, are necessarily 
opposites, that you have to have either the one or the other,— 
or if they do not think so they act so, which is worse; and yet 
no one who knows anything of Becky Sharp, or Lowell’s Bigelow 
Papers, or the people in Shakespeare, especially the fool in King 
Lear, can help seeing that a man can be most serious and most 


Seriousness and Play 
Not Opposites 
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RELATION OF PLAY TO POWER 


playful at the same time. As Shakespeare saw it, as Lowell 
saw it, as Thackeray saw it, there is no possible opposition 
between the two, although we have this wrong habit of separat- 
ing them in what is called the serious life of our later years. 
But seriousness seems to me really a residual state in which 
people live when they are not vigorous enough to do anything 
else. When you hear a great preacher he does not impress you 
as primarily serious. He is serious, of course, but he is better 
than serious. If he is a great preacher he has power to inspire 
to righteousness. So in any great man of that kind, you do 
not think primarily of his seriousness. A man at a funeral, if 
he is abandoned to his grief, if he has no triumphant love for 
him that has gone, may have nothing better than a decent 
seriousness as somber as the trappings of the occasion which 
are such an awful inappropriateness for the glorious dead. So, 
the newspaper editorial, when it cannot be crisp and pungent, 
or militant and ringing, or bright and funny, is serious. It is 
not a crime to be serious. We all of us pass through in each 
twenty-four hours two zones of seriousness,—in the morning 
before we are quite awake, and in the evening hours just before 
we go to sleep. If this matter were confined to those hours 
we should not complain, but the trouble is that this mood is 
prone to invade the other hours of the day. Some mornings 
I have looked out of my window and seen a heavy, mournful 
troop of individuals dragging their way along the street, beating 
a barbaric tom-tom with their feet upon the pavement. You 
would think from their drooping mien that they must be some 
horde of the discouraged proletariat about which the socialist 
tells us. But they are the prosperous business men, the bankers 
and brokers, going to business in the city. They could not look 
more discouraged, but it is nothing but seriousness, they not 
being quite awake. Contrast with them the way any four-year- 
old goes about his business in the morning, and the wonderful 
improvisations suggested by his step on the pavement. He is 
not merely fooling. There is a definite serious intention of 
getting somewhere underlying his skips and jumps, but serious- 
ness is not in the foreground and is not overwhelming, as with 
the so called serious adult. The serious adult in the morning 
hours is really like a tenement of clay going down the street, 
but the soul is left behind, or it has already reached the office. 
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RELATION OF PLAY TO POWER 


It is the same with our clothes especially for the male portion 
of the race. We use them in a serious manner, because we are 
too sleepy and too bound by custom to do anything else. We 
accept’ what our neighbors push at us simply because we are 
so serious. 

One of the worst things, it seems to me, 
that has ever come about in relation to this 
seriousness is its unfortunate association 
with morality. Why morality should ever have come to be 
associated with seriousness I cannot imagine. God never put 
them together, and it surely seems to me the business of man 
to keep them asunder. If, then, we realize what it seems to 
me we can only agree upon if we think about it, that seriousness 
is a residual state in which people fall when they have not 
life enough to do anything else, we shall not contentedly rest 
in the spirit of Groos, having grown up into the position in 
which we no longer do anything that children ought to do. We 
should realize that it is our business to play if we are to keep 
our souls alive, and that seriousness pure and unadorned is 
death. 


Why Should Morality 


Be Serious? 


Now, what are some of the criteria of good 
and bad play? All play is good, but some 
play is better. The first is the degree of 
give and take that there is in a game. I like to start with some 
of the more elemental plays that we see in children before they 
become at all sophisticated. Any child likes to play charades 
where the game is to get a meaning across. The words may 
be simple, but to get them across, just the actual process of 
giving and receiving, has a great appeal in the child’s life. I 
once had the privilege of taking care of a butcher, some part of 
whose last beautiful weeks of life I have told of before in an 
address prepared for this Association. He exemplified many 
more things than I told of there. I am thinking now of the 
way in which he, with the homing instinct in his latter days of 
life, came back to the simple process of getting a meaning across. 
He took pleasure in receiving the simple questions I would ask 
him about his life, and in returning an answer to me he would 
smile because he enjoyed the process of give and take, this man 
a very few days away from death. You can classify all the 
games into the better games and the games not so good on the 


Look to the Give and 


Take of a Game 
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RELATION OF PLAY TO POWER 


principle of the amount of give and take in them. As an old 
baseball player I should of course put the national game at the 
head of all in this respect. You cannot help seeing in the great 
game the greatest variety of give and take. Every ball the 
pitcher gives and the batter takes or tries to take, every ball the 
batter hits, gives opportunity to every one in the game to take 
part,—and so every flashing change of the game gives a new 
combination which never before occurred in the history of the 
world in exactly that same way. 

As you go over the games in Herr Groos’ 
book, such as baseball, football, tennis, you 
see the obvious play of give and take. The same thing will be 
found in boxing, wrestling, or fencing, and other indoor games. 
In contrast to them we come to a rather less glorious order of 
games, where give and take is true to a less extent, as with 
sailing, swimming, skating, coasting, track athletics—all 
splendid activities, but inferior to the others I have mentioned, 
because there is not the same quality of give and take. A man 
does not put the shot or run a mile for the mere fun of doing it. 
There must be the stimulus of competition. So with jumping. 
When competition is the only thing in the game, as is practi- 
cally the case in track athletics, it is inferior to games where 
competition is present but is incidental to the great virtues of 
give and take. 


A Less Glorious Class 


Next to that supreme virtue of give and 
Good Games Have Form 1 11-- comes the question of form. The good 
games have form. The formless games, like the formless 
elements of every phase of life, tend toward trance, toward a 
sleepy state. These games are also characterized by an excess 
of rhythm. It is the excess of rhythm which is one of the worst 
features of a game. A rhythmic sound, or a rhythmic sensation, 
puts to sleep, like the stroking of the forehead, or the ticking of 
the clock, or a slow monotonous manner of speech. The excess 
of rhythm in certain degenerate forms of poetry or music, has, 
I think, exemplified the same thing. Rhythm gets on top and 
drowns the soul. We tend in such things to kill time. The 
strongest possible contrast between our art and our games is 
that we do not want to kill time, we want to make it more than 
ever full of life. The more formless sort of games, then, whether 
or not they tend toward this rhythmic and trancelike state, are 
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RELATION OF PLAY TO POWER 


the type that we recognize at once as lower. When boys merely 
fool around, or engage in sports of a higher order but still those 
of little co-operation all that sort of thing is too formless to have 
the qualities of the better game. 
The higher forms of games always have the 
element of acting, of impersonation. Did 
you ever think of it in games like tag, or ] Spy? The touch of 
the hand brings with it the mysterious glory of being “it.” How 
the individual is transformed into this glorious and dangerous 
office, is suddenly brought into it by the simple act of the 
laying on of hands! All play is full of that sort of impersonating. 
If we could play these simple games in costume we should 
understand this phase of it better. The need of such costumes 
shows the impersonating that there is in all serious play. In 
baseball the man who assumes the character of baseman is acting 
a part, and this is what we should expect from human life 
everywhere. In work, for instance, it is wonderful the imper- 
sonations we go through. In the early days, when I began to 
play that difficult part of the medical student,—how serious it 
was and still more serious and difficult was the putting on of 
the cap and gown of the doctor, the doctor who was supposed to 
solve all the great problems and to whom all the troubles of 
the community were to come, and the young man with his 
sheepskin suddenly has to don the mantle of that character. In 
love, what man has not trembled before the thought of assuming 
that dangerous role of husband. It is natural that impersonating 
in play should be essential to perfection. 
a The point to which I want to give the clos- 
a talie 4s — ag ing word is that those who take part in good 
Good Winner or Loser Play can be good winners or good losers. 
There is deep human life in that ability, and 
a great deal of training for politics, and civic life of all kinds. 
You know the individual who cannot be a good loser, and the 
sort of figure he cuts. The Central American republics exhibit 
that trait in politics. The side that wins grabs all the offices, 
and the side that loses shoots those who win. They have not 
been properly trained in the spirit of play. It is as hard to be 
a good winner as it is to be a good loser. Those in charge of 
important athletic teams are just as much afraid the men will 
not be good winners as they are that they will not be good losers. 
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RECREATION AS A NEIGHBORHOOD INSTITUTION 


These qualities I would ask you to notice in so far as you 
are trying to educate yourselves and the young people of this 
country in the good and bad forms of play,—the quality of 
give and take, the variety and richness of it; the definiteness of 
form; impersonation, character acting in play; and the capacity 
to be good winners and good losers. 


THE RECREATION CENTER AS A NEIGHBORHOOD 
INSTITUTION* 


Joun Extiortt, Ph.D. 
Hudson Guild, New York City 


The chief interest which this gathering has 
for me is in the thought that the person- 
alities of the different leaders of various 
groups have the opportunity to become 
effective with the people directly. I must confess that I am 
not so particularly interested in technique, either that of art 
or of playgrounds, save as it is effective with people. A physi- 
cian was once asked, “How do you treat pneumonia?” He 
answered, “I do not treat pneumonia. I treat sick people.” 
Social workers often forget that they are working with people. 
I am skeptical about this wonderful personal influence. I would 
back a dish of ice cream to produce an immediate effect quite 
as much on any group as this marvellous magnetic power. We 
must get further than that. We must see that all the technique 
we have is only of use if it affects people—not the order that 
is kept, not the motions that are made. I have been living in 
a district made up of rough Irishmen for twenty years, and can 
truthfully say that I have never been disobeyed when looking 
at a man ora boy. I do not care much for that kind of influence. 
What is the social effect of the playground? 
How Much Is the Self- , : 
Siete Gnenant It is not to be told in numbers. We can- 
Stimulated ? not be sure unless we know what the human 
effect is. We can measure the human effect 
in this proportion—in so far as it stimulates the self-shaping 
element in men and women, and its developing, self-shaping 


Technique Useful Only 
in Its Effect upon 
People 
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influence upon boys and girls. The best definition of character 
I ever heard is that “your character is what you are in the dark.” 
We are all very well behaved now. The question is not that, 
nor can the boys and girls behave when under our eyes, but 
how will they behave this afternoon after we have left them. 
That is the real question. 

The interest I would have in any local center would be in 

how far that center is really a self-governing center, how far 
the self-shaping element in the different groups is being made 
manifest. My people come from New Mexico, where they are 
trying to redeem the soil. They cannot do it except by irriga- 
tion. So, in our drearier neighborhoods we must fertilize the 
soil, but we shall not produce this effect by this wonderful 
personal influence save as it affects the people and makes them 
different themselves. 
It is bad enough to have the old military 
methods of discipline that exist often in the 
schoolroom, but I maintain that our cities 
are what they are because of the military discipline ; and because 
we have not adopted the democratic methods which belong to 
our country the government is so far removed from the people. 
These local social centers for play are going to play a big part 
in the life of the nation if the citizens have a chance to take 
part in and conduct their own entertainments and amusements. 
People should be given an opportunity to conduct these things 
themselves. We want the specialist in charity, the specialist 
in amusement, but the specialist never will be really effective 
until he brings out the self-shaping powers of the people by 
co-operating with them to carry on this work. We should not 
dare to look at poor people simply as objects for receiving 
this or that, but as those from whom things may come. 

Now all this talk about technique is right. We must have 
technique in social work, but what we have will be of little use 
if it is used as a great many of the Charity Organization Soci- 
eties use it, when they say to the people, “You do this, or I will 
give you no money.” They never look at those people as people 
who may possibly have a little common sense, but as people to 
take orders. Few of us live up to our faith, or belief in the most 
noble sentiments taught by the ethics teachers. The schemes of 
social workers remain socially dead unless we find some way of 
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calling out from our people their social powers. That is the 
human technique, and that is where we most often fail. 

I plead with you to get people socially active in groups. 

Our local centers and schoolhouse centers are assured for the 
future, provided the city does not take them and run them like 
so many mechanical devices. That is where we are likely to 
fail, and that is our big aim,—to bring up our people, to call out 
their social character. Give them responsibility. In our neigh- 
borhood we had a kindergarten for a long time and gave lectures 
to fathers and mothers on the duties of parenthood. We have 
quit that kind of nonsense and instead help the mothers to see 
to it that the babies in their neighborhood do not die of con- 
sumption. They are enthusiastic about it, more than willing 
to look after their neighborhood, and to see that the organiza- 
tion of the neighborhood is truly helpful. What is the use of 
curing a man of consumption so that he may die of delirium 
tremens? And yet that is actually what happens. 
For every one in the world there is a master 
word. For the man it is home and wife; 
for the woman it is home and the child. 
Nobody wants to receive charity; everybody wants to give it. 
It is on that democratic side that we have failed. There has 
been too much of the individual social worker; there has been 
too little real and genuine social ethics. We do not know much 
about teaching social ethics. 

We have got a great cause in recreation, because people 
care for recreation more than for anything else. There are 
many of our young people who only live from the hour work 
lets out at night to the hour it begins again in the morning. 
They want freedom. From all these factories where children 
work they want to get out and express themselves. They will 
do it in bad ways if they cannot do it in good ways. The big 
moral, social things of the world can call forth their enthusiasm. 
We must strike deep or our cities will fail. Those people for 
whom we work so hard will fail too. 

I want to impress the question of organizing the neighbor- 
hood, bringing in the mothers to work for the babies and the 
men to work for the neighborhood, the young fellows to organ- 
ize sport, the girls to work for the home. Never will the best 
work be done without this neighborhood organization. 


What Is the Word of 
Power? 
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The big bathing and swimming pool in our neighborhood was 

got by the men of the neighborhood, who said, “We need it for 
our children,” and the city put up a $150,000 building for it. 
The baths will do much good, but the fact that they got it will 
do a great deal more good. 
I was in a cheap theatre one night when 
they were having amateur night. People 
were trying for the prize. I was very much depressed by it all, 
and while I was wool-gathering suddenly I became aware that 
something good was going on. The amateur who was upon 
the stage had reached the chorus of a popular song that every- 
body knew, and they were all joining in. It was an ordinary 
song, but there came from that audience a great, beautiful note, 
exquisite and wonderful. The amateur screeched and howled, 
but the reaction he got was deep and fine. That to me was 
the expression of that common, human, co-operative power of 
things, the thing that has made governments and changed them, 
the thing that destroyed the order of the middle ages, that swept 
away feudalism, and brought us to the age of contract, that 
common human power in man. I have heard men pray in 
chorus, and felt exactly the same thing. To touch the social 
spirit in people,—that is what we need technique for, to call 
forth the creative power in men, and to get away from the 
awiul individualism bred in us. Colleges train up the individual, 
and say to him, “Go out now and sic ’em.” The co-operation of 
common life is yet to be realized among us, and in our play we 
have the greatest opportunity to realize it because people care 
most for play. 


The Note Divine 


RECREATION AS A FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENT OF 
DEMOCRACY* 


Mary E. McDoweELi 
Chicago University Settlement, Chicago, IIl. 


Play is after all the badge of equality next to laughing, isn’t it? 
The laugh and the play are the two fundamental elements of a 
democracy. I call recreation a fundamental element of democracy, 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 9, 1913 
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as that seems to me a truth that comes out of my own experience. 
Perhaps my experience brings me to a conclusion a little different 
from that of some of you. I have lived so long among unskilled 
workers that perhaps I get narrow and see everything from the 
point of view of the workers I live with. Somebody has to, how- 
ever, so if I am narrow, I still give you what I see and what I have 
lived. 

Recreation is to me the renewing of life, and 
surely a democracy must have its life renewed 
all the time. It cannot afford not to have it 
renewed. It cannot afford at all to have the play spirit which is 
the very essence of the renewing of life die out. Let the play spirit 
go out and old age has come upon you, no matter how many years 
you have lived. The sad thing is that in our city life we have many 
young people old before their time, who have lost the power to 
renew life through play, have lost the power to be mirthful, to laugh 
with glee. There is a touch of the cynical in their laugh that makes 
me heartsick. A year ago last summer I was in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, the day of the annual picnic given the children they call the 
ragged robins. There were about three thousand of them march- 
ing to the picnic trying to look cheerful. I have never seen such 
a sad sight,—and may America never see such a sight,—as those 
three thousand little ragged children who tried to be gay, and could 
not be. With no color in their cheeks, no brightness in their eyes, 
no play spirit, they dragged themselves along to the train that was 
to take them to the picnic. That was in Birmingham, the great 
industrial city of England. That was the human product of that 
city. The best minds in America must begin to think about the 
human product of its industrial communities, must begin to put 
their minds upon something else than the processes and products 
that bring profit. America could not stand many such processions 
as that of Birmingham. We have not quite got there yet, but we 
have all the conditions to make such a human product if we ignore 
these conditions and let them go on. 

We talk about this recreation, this renewing 
of life, but how can we have it without 
leisure? How can we renew our life if we 
have but one day in seven after a week of tremendous pressure of 
the machine behind us? How can the girl who sews on a machine 
that makes forty-four thousand stitches a minute, watching the 


A Democracy Must 
Have Renewing of Life 


Can There Be Renewing 
of Life without Leisure ? 
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needles that go back and forth like a streak of lightning for ten 
hours, sometimes twelve hours, every day in the week, when Sun- 
day comes be fit for recreation if we offer it her? Is she fit for it 
in the evening? Are the boys fit for it? I must say I am dis- 
heartened about them all. Those who go to work at fourteen years, 
not having completed the eighth grade in school, up to the age of 
fourteen have been bright and quick and full of fun, have had the 
spirit of youth and have loved to play games, have even shown 
their ability to play charades and intellectual games. Richter says 
the child’s play is spiritual, the animal’s is physical. The sad thing 
that comes to pass is that the animal gets his full chance, but the 
child loses his spiritual chance in the benumbing process of the 
factory, the store, the shop. We are putting our boys and girls, at 
that period from fourteen to sixteen in an unnatural situation, so 
unnatural that they cannot keep the power to renew life through 
recreation, they cannot keep the play spirit, and if they lose it they 
are old before their time. This sounds doleful, but we cannot 
ignore it. 

We have had a great deal of talk lately about 
the minimum wage and its relation to morality. 
Weariness and fatigue are almost more dan- 
gerous than the small wage. I have known it so. Many boys 
and girls are so fatigued that they are reckless when the chance 
comes to have a little respite. I have told before of the girl, a 
beautiful girl, eighteen years of age, employed at uncongenial work 
in the stockyards, living that life every day in the week, who when 
Saturday night came and an older friend pleaded with her not to 
go to a questionable place, answered (and her answer is a protest 
against the whole situation), “I am so tired Saturday night I don’t 
care a damn where I go!” And she didn’t. Of course she did go 
where she ought not to go. She is typical. Another girl said, “I 
am so tired when they ask me to go, I go.” Weariness begets 
recklessness and the “don’t care” spirit in them. They become a 
law unto themselves. There is among them an anarchistic spirit. 
They have not had their chance. They were put to work at the 
very period when they ought not to be put to work. The school 
did not give them any resources. They are nice looking young 
people. Some are the children of immigrants but they are mostly 
of the second generation. The immigrant finds some sort of relaxa- 
tion in the simple old-country ways,—family reunions, folk dances ; 
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but these young people face us with a problem so serious that we 
must take hold of it. 

; j I asked Mr. Brandeis for a text and said, “I 
ey Snes should like to sum-up that brief you took to 
the supreme court of the United States, to show the effect of fatigue 
upon working women. I should like, with that back of me, to ask 
for more leisure, for a shorter working day, for a half-holiday that 
was national so that there should be thirty-six hours of leisure be- 
tween the weeks of work.” He said, “I haven’t any text for you, 
but you know what the great Athenian said,—‘Liberty is leisure.’ ”’ 
When we consider the young person working under a boss, to the 
constant pressure of the machine, at an industry that has nothing in 
it that is interesting or congenial, that even the young cannot take 
pleasure in—we know that somehow we have got to offset it. We 
have been very much awakened, and twenty-seven states have laws 
protecting women workers. Thirteen nations have signed an inter- 
national treaty in Europe against night work for women. And yet 
the unskilled working women are not organized, and can say no 
word about the hours of work. We shall have to see that before 
we can ever offer recreation we must prepare our young people, 
our young American citizens, for recreation, must give them a 
chance to renew their lives, must bring back to them the play spirit 
that has been taken away from them by this constant working at 
pressure. We are met with this all the time. 

The poison of fatigue is illustrated by this incident. Next door 
to our settlement house in Chicago there lived for one whole win- 
ter a Slovak, a little man who could not speak a word of English. 
He came home from his work in a disagreeable place in the stock- 
yards every night,—and he was not a low type of man, by any 
means,—and sat by a table near the window. He and his wife 
would eat something out of a common bowl, and then he would sit 
by the table perfectly deadened, it seemed to me at first, just dead- 
ened. Then after awhile he drank some beer and then took some- 
thing white, apparently gin or alcohol. Suddenly new life came 
into the man, and he began to discuss questions of evident im- 
portance with an imaginary person across the table, until he seemed 
to talk himself out, and then he went to sleep. And this happened 
every night, night after night, as I watched from my window. We 
have to work to bring back if we can to the next generation a very 
different recreation. I believe we should work for a shorter work- 
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ing day, even if the unaccustomed leisure is at first misused by some. 
That is not a reason why we should stop doing everything we can 
for more leisure time. In England where the shorter day has been 
established the community life has been raised. Other things helped. 
I do not know whether people are so pious 

More Leisure and , , 
Be in the east as we are in the west, but when 

tter Use of It a 
we have only one day in the week for rest, 


and that the Sabbath day, then people will not ask us to rest in 
their beautiful places! There is only one place I am ever asked to 
bring my young working friends on Sunday, and I have been criti- 
cized for taking them there. That one day in seven is the great 
day, the great social day. In our neighborhood the sick people 
even wait to die on that day. The Poles and Slovaks get married 
on Saturday night, so that they can have Sunday free to celebrate. 
It is the one day of leisure when there is no boss over them. It is 
the one chance. It is a very little chance to know yourself in that 
one day. The only way we can ever know ourselves is by leisure. 
There must be a shorter workday, a half-holiday on Saturday, so 
that there may be thirty-six hours of continuous rest, not merely 
for women, but for men and boys. The boys need it very much. 
The securing of more leisure time must go hand-in-hand with secur- 
ing the wise use of leisure time in the upbuilding of the democracy. 


In the discussion following Miss McDowell's address, the question was 
brought up as to whether it would not be better to wait before giving 
working people more leisure time until more wholesome occupation could 
be offered, since at present Monday is a proverbially bad day among workers 
because of the way in which leisure time has been misused. A gentleman 
from New Zealand spoke in response: 

In New Zealand we have a universal Saturday half-holiday and a uni- 
versal eight hour law. All the sport of the week takes place on Saturday 
afternoon. Sunday is more of a home day. There are no games on Sunday, 
but after the strenuous recreation of Saturday afternoon people find quiet 
recreation in the home and social recreation in the parks. We have proved 
that on Sunday night our buildings are not used. In the summer time the 
night program goes on out-of-doors. After a long experience we have 
decided to close our gymnasiums after six o’clock unless the people demand 


that they be open. 
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PLANNING RECREATION IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY* 


GRAHAM RoOMEYN TAYLOR 
The Survey, Chicago, III. 


We have yet to realize the extent to which recreation is 
linked with industrial efficiency. Jane Addams has pointed out 
how through all the ages of the world’s history there has been 
provision for recreation,—the stadium and the theatre in Greece 
built at the same time as the market place, but when we have 
come to this modern age of industrialism with its monotonous 
processes, we have tried to get along without recreation. In 
America the leaders of our industry have come to appreciate 
what recreation means, and they take their week-ends away 
from work; and yet the business man’s life is a varied one, 
while his factory operative has the same monotonous process 
day in and day out. If the business man, with his varied life, 
must have play and recreation, how much more necessary is it 
that the men and women and young people, with their life in 
the monotonous processes of industry, should have play and 
recreation, and variety! 

, _ As we progress in this recreation movement 
ee ™ I am sure we shall find that it has a most 
ustrial Efficiency 7 : . 2 : 

vital connection with that American skill, 
efficiency, ingenuity, which we believe to be a part of our indus- 
trialism. If we are to maintain it we must provide for the 
recreation of the industrial population. 

Planning for recreation involves two things—more leisure 
and a wise use of leisure. Even now the American people are 
able to use more leisure wisely. The superintendent of a factory 
in Cleveland, in speaking of the Ohio legislation for shorter 
hours, said to me, “We fought that bill along with all the manu- 
facturers of this state, but I now believe that since the law has 
been in operation we have had greater efficiency in our plant. 
This effort was not only for women, for the movement for 
shorter hours of labor for the working women was but a step 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 10, 1913 
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to shorter hours for all employees. I decided ahead of the law 
to shorten the hours of men’s work, and put them upon the 
same basis as the women.” In that factory if a man works 
over time two hours to-day that is automatic notice that he 
does not report until two hours later the next day. The fore- 
man complained to the superintendent and asked, “How about 
rush seasons, when during all the previous years of our history 
we have had to work over time?” The superintendent said, 
“Try it,” and he added, “In the three months since this has been 
in operation there has been no over time and we have produced 
more goods than in any other one similar period.” 

Perhaps the greatest industry of our country 
with the longest working hours is the steel 
industry, with its seven-day week and its 
twelve-hour shifts. From top to bottom of that industry, so 
far as the principal corporation is concerned, there has been the 
contention that it is impossible to reduce the hours; and yet, 
if we go to one of the Illinois towns across from St. Louis, we 
shall find three other steel plants the superintendent of which 
actually came to the conclusion that it was economically advan- 
tageous to introduce three shifts of eight hours, and after trying 
it said, “We find the thing is quite possible economically.” 
Since it was necessary to cut the rate by the day, it seemed 
wise to get the opinion of the men on this question, so a referen- 
dum vote was taken, and without a dissenting vote, to the great 
surprise of the company, the men decided to accept the eight- 
hour shift. I asked if the men showed the effects of drinking 
the next morning, and the superintendent answered, “If that 
were the result this plan could not operate. The very fact that 
we are able to continue employing the same men simply shows 
that they have not used their time in dissipation.” That is in 
a town which has of all industrial towns I know the most meager 
opportunities for the wholesome use of leisure time,—no Young 
Men’s Christian Association, no playground, no gymnasium, 
no park. There is one element in the situation which is differ- 
ent from some of the other steel towns, in that most of these 
men are family men. The superintendent said the reason the 
men preferred the eight-hour shift was that they wanted time 
to spend with their families and to do odd jobs around the 


Increase of Leisure 
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house. 
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The failure to provide recreative facilities 
in industrial towns of slower growth which 
were started a decade or two ago is quite 
natural, for we all appreciate how new this recreation movement 
is, but the great pity is the failure to provide in the newer 
industrial towns such facilities, and the failure to apply that 
same ingenuity, care, thought, and skill in their planning that 
the best minds are putting into the industrial process. In Cincin- 
nati six factories have recently moved out from the congested 
centers to the outskirts. One of them needed to get away from 
the smoke, another to get more room. They established what 
was called a factory colony. They used certain kinds of machin- 
ery that were similar, so they had a co-operative foundry. They 
must have power, therefore they had a co-operative power 
plant. The greatest care was taken in laying the foundations 
for that industry, but when it came to housing and recreation 
there was no thought whatsoever given, with the result that 
at least forty percent of the employees live still in the most 
congested parts of Cincinnati. The managers had to petition 
the B. & O. to reorganize their suburban train schedules to 
get the people out there and back. The superintendent told 
me they had great difficulty in getting people to come out there 
to live; they wanted to live in Cincinnati where there were 
moving pictures, and dances, and bright lights. About five 
minutes later I said to him, “How do you like working out 
here?” And he replied, “I miss my hour at the club in Cincin- 
nati at noon.” It seemed to me he was missing the very things 
which he found fault with his operatives for missing. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary example 
A Medd Fowe— of the failure to provide for recreation in a 
without Recreation : ‘ aie 
Facilities ! new industrial town is in the town of Gary. 

That is a spectacular town, a town of 
modern foundation, only six or seven years old, built after this 
recreation movement had gotten well under way. After the 
conspicuous struggle which Chicago has made and the enormous 
amount of money spent to get its water-front parks, we find 
one corporation in control of eight consecutive miles of water 
front, absolutely cutting the town of Gary off from the shore 
of Lake Michigan. The industrial control which built Gary 
made this awful mistake, and now it is necessary for the citizens 


Exalting the Work but 
Neglecting the Workers 
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of that town to secure some of the lake front for park and recrea- 
tional uses for the people. Even now, if they secure the land 
adjoining that owned by the corporation, it means a distance of four 
miles around the property of the corporation to get to the lake 
shore. The extraordinary contrast between the skill of plant 
arrangement and the lack of skill in community arrangement 
is amazing in this city of Gary which has been so heralded 
abroad as a model town. Engineers have worked out with pre- 
cision the exact radius of the curves for the machinery and yet 
every workingman who lives in the town must travel a long 
way around to get to the mill entrance, so poorly are the streets 
planned. The only two parks in the place are two little beauty 
spots. 

It has been left for the citizens to provide 
that which the industrial corporation 
neglected to provide. In Gary there has been worked out, 
through the splendid public spirit on the part of the citizens 
not connected with the industry, one of the finest recreational 
uses of a public school plant to be found in this or any other 
country. Two schools, one already built and one to be built, 
provide five acres of playground space, and by a most ingenious 
arrangement in the school not only of the space in the rooms, 
but also of the service time of the teachers, every child has 
adequate opportunity for play as a part of the educational 
process of the school. The finest of these schools is in the 
center of the most foreign population of Gary, an extraordinary 
contrast to the public school built by the corporation at the 
beginning of this town’s life. 

The value of providing for recreation for 
the people of these industrial towns is even 
more fundamental than the mere assurance 
of our American industrial efficiency. I 
believe that one of the main advantages of the recreation move- 
ment in America is the education of our diverse peoples into 
the ways of co-operative action. One of those ways is through 
organization, so that they can secure the leisure which is an 
essential of recreation. I hail with joy the co-operative and 
group action which this recreation movement will supply toward 
the organization of working people to secure the things which 
they must have. It heralds organization of all the people so 
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that we can apply in America some of those co-operative prin- 
ciples worked out in the old countries, the co-operative owner- 
ship of houses as in England, and the co-operative stores and 
similar developments as in England and Germany. 
Down below all of the lack of group action 
on the part of working people to secure 
that which they must have, lies that failure 
of understanding between the people who work and the people 
who control the work they do. At Austin, Pennsylvania, came 
one of the great and terrible floods with which our country 
has been too often visited, where in a few minutes some eighty 
lives were snuffed out by the breaking of the dam owned by the 
company which was the dominant force in the town. We find 
that this dam was built to provide water so that the plant 
could run continuously through the dry season. If the dam 
had not been built there would every year have been six or 
eight weeks of unemployment. We find the need of the people 
of that town for continuous employment so great that although 
they knew they were in danger they were afraid to protest 
because they wanted to have assurance of the continuity of 
their work. The mayor of that city was the superintendent of 
the company. Of the board of aldermen a large majority were 
foremen and other well paid employees of the company. In 
that board of aldermen, because of the industrial control and 
the antagonism felt between the company and the people, never 
had the subject been discussed, although they knew their 
danger. I could not help feeling that here was an extraordinary 
case of the lack of frankness, lack of understanding, between 
the operators and the people who made up the citizenship of 
that town. If in that town there could have been some recrea- 
tive ground upon which the working people of the mill could 
have come together even once a year, with some of that free 
touch-and-go spirit which we find in recreation, might there 
not have been a more human understanding between these 
people, so that the men in control of the industry and the people 
dependent upon them for work could have gotten together and 
had a frank working out of the problem of the community? 
Through recreation in industrial towns diverse nationalities 
may work toward co-operative group action, with that acquain- 
tance and that understanding which is the prime requisite in 
civic relations in order to make a democracy a real democracy. 


Might Recreation 
Unshackle Them? 
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LIFE FOR GIRLS* 


Mrs. CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER 
Chicago, IIl. 


Many centuries passed before the world dis- 
covered the woman. It is not strange, then, 
that even this age, which has been called the 
Age of the Child, did not at once discover the girl. In the midst 
of countless movements, local and national, to improve the oppor- 
tunities of the boy, his sisters have been until recently almost for- 
gotten. 

The problem of the girls is so much less dramatic than that 
of the boys. They do not “shoot craps” or “rush the growler.” 
They do not organize gangs to turn pirates, fight Indians or burglar- 
ize the corner store. They do not do the hundred and one things 
that excite our interest, thrill our imaginations and arouse us to 
emphatic action. They couldn’t do these things; society has so 
long held them back, teaching them a restraint and self-repression, 
of which it might have been well to impart some to their brothers, 
and holding before them, enforced by terrible penalties, a double 
standard of morals not only for the vital, but for the most trivial 
questions of conduct. 

You will say that boys and girls are different 
ee |S . Perhaps. But I wish I might live 
Girl; Less License for 7 oe wT - g 
the Boy to see the effect upon the human race when 

for a generation or two the girls have been 
given more liberty, but not too much, and boys have enjoyed less 
license. At any rate, it is gradually dawning upon us that the 
women of the race need more than a negative set of virtues—that 
the best development of our children demands that fulness of life 
for the mothers that shall make them strong and fine and broad, 
able to rise above that pettiness of womankind which has been the 
jest of the ages. 

All through the world’s history it seems to me the girl and the 
boy have been too much differentiated. Even now we begin in 
babyhood to train the boy in what we look upon as manly traits and 
the girl in the long accepted virtues of womanhood. 


The Girl but Recently 
Discovered 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 9, 1913 
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Why Net Préparation I have known sensible intelligent people seeing 
for Fatherhood ? a doll in the hands of a boy-baby at the ripe 

age of six months to exclaim: “Take it away, 
you'll make him effeminate.” That boy-baby loved his doll. Why 
shouldn’t he? To this day, though he numbers almost seven years, 
he cherishes an affection for a doll which I am very glad to see. 
To be sure his devotion is not the unfailing mother-love of his 
little sister. It comes in impetuous flashes, and even when the im- 
pulse is on him he is quite likely to carry dolly upside down and to 
disarrange and dishevel her garments, but some day, I hope, if he 
has a child of his own, his affection will be all the more tender, his 
instinct to protection, his sense of responsibility, all the stronger 
because long ago in his play, which should be life’s great rehearsal, 
he practiced fatherhood. 

Now for that little sister—she loves her dolly, and well she 
may. But if sometime she is the better mother for having been a 
mother always, she will have a deeper, truer love if her life has 
been enriched by other experiences that make her power of loving 
greater and that add to it an intelligent and conscientious devotion 
to raise it above mere animal instinct. 

True to the traditions of her sex she cherishes 
atone Ena “rst among her toys her doll with its small 
of Play for the Girl belongings, but she loves at times to join her 

brother in some improvised game with the 
“wind-up” engine, or to climb on the unresisting back of “Billy 
Horsey.” Even the game of “meccano,” which consists of bits 
of metal to be screwed and bolted together into the most marvelous 
mechanical devices from a wheelbarrow to a suspension bridge, has 
its fascination for her. After all, she is only human, and no one 
has ever said to her, “That’s a game for boys only.” If she has a 
brain, and she seems to have, it has a right to be developed as well 
as her brother’s. She runs and jumps and plays. She learned to 
swim before she was five, and I hope that as each successive sport 
comes within her grasp she will master it and that each conquest 
will add to her strength, her vigor, her presence of mind and her 
self-control. I hope that as she grows old enough she may learn 
to join with courage, self-effacement and fairness in games—not 
the petty sentimental games of little girls, but the strong lively 
sports that are her brother’s undisputed birthright. I have faith— 
so fast is the old order changing—that when she attains the proper 
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age baseball may be free and open for girls as well as for boys. 
Perhaps from such a beginning she may carry into her womanhood 
not only the effects of wholesome play on mind and body but a habit 
of play that will make her life happy and wholesome. 

Have you ever wondered as you watched a 
crowd of boys playing baseball what their 
sisters were at that moment doing? 

Perhaps they were watching the game, springing forward in 
eager wistful excitement, straining their muscles unconsciously into 
motion as they followed the flight of the ball. 

Perhaps they were at home helping to sweep the floors, wash 
the dishes, mend the family clothing, or care for the little brothers 
and sisters, while the boys of the household care-free sought play 
and exercise abroad. 

Perhaps in some secluded corner they were trying feebly to 
play those games that tradition and conventionality have permitted 
to girls. 

Perhaps they sat aside, gossiping together, chafing at the slow 
passage of time before the boys should be free and ready to talk 
and laugh and flirt with them. 

Such a group of girls as the first mentioned are a living refu- 

tation of the claim that girls’ instinct does not demand vigorous 
sport. I played games myself when I was a girl and played them 
hard. I can still feel through all the years since then the pure all- 
effacing joy of the exercise and the proud moments of triumph 
when with strength of muscle I held off the boys or with fleetness 
of foot left them behind me. 
In answer to questions asked in preparation 
for this paper, it chanced that a very informal 
sort of census was taken in two schools of 
widely different location and character. In a Normal school on 
the Minnesota prairies the question was put to 250 country girls; 
what sports are most beneficial and pleasurable: games, formal 
athletics or dancing? Three-fourths of those girls answered, 
“Games.” 


What Are Their Sisters 
Doing ? 


Three-fourths Liked 
Games 


To a smaller group in a girls’ finishing school 
in an eastern city was presented the general 
question of preference in play. The teacher 
wrote me—‘One instantly said, ‘Tennis,’ while another groaned and 
said, ‘Too hard work.’ Still another confided to us, with the preface 
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that she knew she ought not to, that it was bad taste, that she did 
like to play croquet! One liked basket-ball, but others declared it 
‘rougher for girls than foot-ball for boys.’” As for amusements 
that these girls really enjoy the teacher enumerated in her letter to 
me only two, “dancing, with a strong predilection for the ‘turkey 
trot’ and its train of related dances, and the vaudeville or motion 
pictures.” 

_ The points of contrast in the environment of these two groups 

of girls are so many that it is hard to tell to what we should attribute 
their difference in taste. I am inclined to think myself that the dis- 
crepancy was not a matter of city or country, of east or west, of 
anything but the fact that one group, more wholesome and natural, 
untutored in that striving for effect and slavery to conventionality 
that is the menace to American progress, followed spontaneously the 
impulse for active expression that is natural to a human being. 
All I have said, however, does not set aside 
the importance of supervising the play of girls, 
excluding as has already been done, some 
games for which physiologically a girl is un- 
fitted, developing by gradual exercise the girl who is too weak at 
first for active effort and even shutting out from the game a girl 
who by some weakness is unfitted for great exertion. To present 
as an argument against physical development for girls a few cases 
of women who feel they were injured by excessive exercise or the 
time-worn story of the girl who jumped rope without missing till 
she counted to a hundred again and again and again, and finally 
dropped dead with the rope in her hand, is just as idle as it would 
be to claim that all athletic sports for men and boys should be 
swept away because of the folly of six-day bicycle races, the sud- 
den heart failure of the athlete who has over-strained or the sad 
story of those boys who died last year through the foolish excesses 
of a Marathon race. 

I believe that if all girls practiced vigorous sport regularly with- 
out discrimination the general good health that would result from 
it would far more than counterbalance the occasional injury. How- 
ever, that need not be discussed, for we have to do with intelligent 
supervised play. 

I have had letters from many women who tell how they played 
with the boys, ran and raced and played when they were girls ; and 
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in every one of them there is a vigor and a potency that argues 
well for their training. 

Where one girl is injured by over-play, I be- 
lieve a dozen are harmed by the unnatural 
dress of girls, the garments too thin and too 
much abridged for warmth, the skirt too narrow for safety, the 
ankles unprotected against cold or muscular strain and the heel 
of the shoe so high that all the body is thrown into distorted angles. 
I should advise no girl to take part in sport until she can assume 
a garb which combines common-sense, safety and modesty. 


The Problem of 
Costume 


When we looked on in fancy a moment ago at the boys in their 

ball game and wondered where their sisters were, I suggested that 
one group might be at home doing the housework. What of them? 
Having the training, you may say, that fits them best for the lives 
they will lead. Yes, by all means, I agree with that. Whatever 
the girl’s lot, she will be grateful always for a firm foundation in 
the knowledge of home duties. 
I have a feeling, however, that many of our 
girls are too heavily burdened with home re- 
sponsibilities. There are no doubt many 
girls, as has been suggested to me, who do not work hard enough, 
who have too little in their lives of any serious pursuit. That is 
true I think principally in families which are striving for super- 
ficial show, and spending in folly the proceeds of sudden business 
success, or straining beyond their means to imitate some one more 
prosperous. But in families where perforce there are no servants, 
and only one family in fourteen in this country, it is said, affords a 
servant, the duties of the girl are many. 


Too Much Work for 
Many 


Playground directors speak often of the listlessness of the 
girls in contrast with the energy and the initiative of the boy. I 
am confident that much of this difference is due to the fact that the 
girl comes to the playground already exhausted by toil at home. 
Some very valuable statistics have been worked out in regard to the 
occupation of children; they are founded upon letters written by 
459 girls and 437 boys in smaller towns and rural communities in 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Maine. The children 
have been asked to tell exactly what they did on the Saturday and 
Sunday just passed. More than eighty-seven percent of the girls 
mentioned doing some work, in almost all cases work at home. 
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Only twenty-four percent of the boys performed any labor and 
much of that consisted in selling newspapers, or in some other 
remunerative occupation away from home. 
If this difference prevails in the country how 
much greater it must be in the city. The 
average modern city home affords none of the conventional duties 
of the boy-—wood to cut, water to bring, fires to make, or animals 
to care for. In some households, especially in those where there is 
intelligence but small means, the boy is called upon to relieve his 
mother. But in many homes it is not so; and in those where the 
need is the greatest, because of abject poverty, it is very unusual 
to violate the old traditions. Nothing has aroused my indignation 
more than the constant imposing upon girls (“little mothers,” we 
sentimentally call them) responsibilities far beyond their years in 
the care of little brothers and sisters when boys much older than 
they are being discussed over the country by philanthropic organi- 
zations eager to help them to kill the time that hangs heavy on their 
hands. I am speaking for the boy as well as for the girl. We are 
most unjust to him. This is more the mother’s fault than any one’s 
else. She is a part of a vicious circle and repeats for the rising 
generation the follies that the old has taught her. 

This condition reacts most seriously upon the 
Let the Boy, Too, Feel 1. himself. H ns forth unhampered 
His Obligations y himse e runs fo ampered, 

feeling useless, bored and out of place in the 
home which makes no demands upon his time or his affections. 
Then when suddenly he steps into a home of his own the world 
marvels if he bears lightly his responsibilities or drops them utterly 
in some time of great stress. If we are to have fulness of life for 
girls and women, we must round out the duties and obligations of 
boys and men. Thus only can justice be done to both. and to the 
race that shall come after them. 

I have pictured another group of girls playing games by them- 
selves. Not fulness of life, but foolish sentimentality and premature 
sex-consciousness have been emphasized in the training of girls; 
and to a sad degree their games reflect those ideals. 

As I think of girls at play, the sound of voices 

. wrund yet Saaiy comes back to me through years of time, and 
entimental ; , a 

many miles of distance. I see a circle of girls 

gathered in the schoolhouse yard. In their midst stands one girl 


An Inherited Folly 
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inert and simpering. There is no plot in their play, no dramatic 
movement, except that they circle round and round monotonously 
singing this song, too silly to repeat: 


“The rain rains high, and the wind blows low 
“And the snow is gathering through and through, 
“And Katy Johnson said she’d die 

“If she didn’t get a feller at the roll of her eye. 
“She is handsome, she is pretty, etc. 

“Jimmie Watson he’d have her 

“All the boys are fighting for her, etc.” 


Katy Johnson used to join sometimes with the boys and girls 
who gathered for different play in the early summer evenings on 
the green behind the “Little Dutch Church.” No one moved slowly 
in those games, no one simpered, no one looked sentimental, unless 
it was Katy Johnson, and she never joined very heartily in the 
games, she never lost herself in the joy of the sport. I did not 
understand then why it was; but now I know. One day she told 
us she couldn’t play on the church green any more, “Ma says she 
won't have me down there running around with boys every even- 
ing.” The words had the sudden shock of a blow that dashed away 
some of our innocence. We had not been “running around with 
boys”; we had only been children playing together. Poor Katy! 
The fountain of pure wholesome childish thoughts had been 
poisoned for her by the one who should have cherished their purity. 
I never heard that Mrs. Johnson objected to having Katy play 
“The rain rains high.” She was like many other people who be- 
grudge to children the innocence of childhood, and who do not 
understand that when they tease Johnnie about his “little sweet- 
heart” or Mary about her “beau” they are not only foolish, but 
absolutely immoral. 

at I have realized since those days that perhaps 
— it might have been better if we had had a 
little closer supervision in those evening 
frolics, though we never stayed out after dark. We might have 
derived from them some positive benefit beyond the mere joy of 
physical activity. So far as I know no slightest harm ever came 
from that free play of boys and girls together. Yet it might not 
have been amiss if Mrs. Johnson had strolled down sometimes in the 
evening as some of our mothers did, to see that all was well. 
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LIFE FOR GIRLS 


I know there is an age at which the boy at 
least shrinks half in embarrassment, half in 
contempt from play with girls ; and it is the generally accepted idea, 
I believe that they should be conceded to. No doubt they should 
some of the time play apart. But as to entire separation—well 
sometimes I wonder. 

It seems to me that the ideal play for children is that in which 
boys and girls join together forgetting in their full abandonment all 
differences of sex, but each contributing something to make the 
play full, rounded and complete. I realize that on a public play- 
ground this free play is difficult, maybe impossible. But I believe 
that it is an ideal to work toward—an ideal that may sometime be 
attainable. 

For boys and girls on the border of maturity I am sure one 
final object of supervised recreation should be to bring them together 
on a healthy natural plane, under conditions that conduce to decency 
and purity. 


Ideal Play Together 


ms Now for that third group of girls who are 
ing tor he Bree waiting with listless impatience for the boys 
to join them. They are all too typical of the lot or the inclination 
of women. 
“For men must work and women must weep 
“While the harbor bar be moaning.” 


Those fisher wives with all their own absorbing cares, felt the 
depression of their monotonous restricted lot. How different they 
were, though bound by the same destiny, from the ladies of fash- 
ionable leisure whom you may see all day long rocking, rocking, 
gossiping, waiting for the men to come home. A strange tangle 
it is in which no one can distinguish between natural inclination, 
arbitrary tradition, and a certain necessary division of function. 

Certain it is though, that as you rise in the scale of intelligence 
you find an increasing ability on the part of girls to have a good 
time together without silliness or pining for the boys. 

Boys of all grades are more independent of 
the other sex than girls. I never saw boys 
have a better time together than in a settle- 
ment club made up of the roughest, most uncouth and ignorant boys 
I have ever known; but the girls from the same families had little 
interest in each other. One reason for this, I believe, lies not in 


Girls without Much 
Interest in One Another 
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the girls themselves, but in the fact that the boy has in his own 
hands the power of initiative. He can, if he chooses, spend an 
evening with his companions, or he can seek out the company of 
the girl who attracts him, while for the girl tradition demands that 
she wait modestly till called for and stifle with pride her nervous 
anxiety for attention. Will custom sometime relax, leaving to the 
girl some power of advance? The fact that it has not been so 
does not prove that it never can be. 

So, while the girl needs to play with boys, that she may be 
stronger physically, broader in spirit and more democratic, she needs 
also to learn to find pleasure in playing with other girls, so that as a 
woman she may be loyal to other women as men are loyal to each 
other, and so that all her pleasures may not resolve themselves into 
a matter of sex-expression. 

I do not mean to belittle gentler and more 
Se eee conventional amusements for girls—music, 
Life for both Boy and z ‘ 
Girl dancing, quieter games, and all the reaches of 

beauty through literature and art that give 
life its highest meaning. I take them for granted. They are already 
part of the girls’ accepted curriculum. I would plead for more of 
this for boys. Let us teach each one to be gentle, each one to be 
strong, each one to be fine and each one to be brave at the proper 
time. Then, both working together as the man and the woman, 
they may round out a fuller, more wholesome life for all the race. 


THE NEED AND VALUE OF PLAY, RECREATION, AND 
DIVERSIONAL OCCUPATION AMONG THE INSANE* 


CLiFFoRD W. BEERS 
Secretary National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City 


Only a small proportion of the two hundred thousand 
patients in hospitals for the insane in this country have the 
benefits of organized play and recreation and diversional occu- 
pation. I have come here to-night in the hope that I may bring 
nearer the day when a larger proportion of these sufferers may 
have these benefits. At least a hundred thousand, or half of 
these patients I have referred to, can be made happier, and 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 7, 1913 
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many of them can be cured through these activities. I have 
come to this organization believing that the recreation move- 
ment is closely allied to the mental hygiene movement. Some 
of your four or five thousand playground workers will perhaps 
seek positions in hospitals for the insane when they know the 
great needs there, as Miss Gross did when she went into a 
hospital and not only taught games to the patients, but in- 
structed the attendants how to introduce and carry on these 
activities. That is one instance of fine results produced by 
comparatively little effort. 

The care of the insane is a State problem. 
A Public Duty toMake About ninety percent of all the persons in 
Inmates of State SE , ag ape 
Sianeli Mares institutions are in public institutions. In- 
Possible asmuch as the State removes these sufferers 

from their communities and from their 
home life, it is the State’s duty, by which I mean the public’s 
duty, to see that they are made as comfortable and as happy as 
possible. To-day they are not made so except in a few instances. 
Many things which the people in charge know should be done 
are not being done. The difference in the lives of the patients 
in institutions where organized play has been introduced is very 
marked compared to those in institutions that have not taken 
it up. All one has to do is to walk through the wards and see 
hundreds of patients listlessly doing nothing all day long to 
make one feel an inclination to introduce play and recreation 
among them. It is now admitted by the best psychopathists 
that play has a very important effect upon their patients, that 
it hastens recovery in hopeful cases. Eighty percent of the 
population of the hospitals for the insane today are chronic cases. 
Of the two hundred thousand that means one hundred and sixty 
thousand will never recover, and for that great class the most 
that can be done is to make their life bearable. This accumula- 
tion of the insane is confusing to people who have not looked 
into the matter. Other serious diseases, such as those of the 
heart and lungs, kill people within a few years, but the majority 
of cases of mental disorder are not fatal. The result is that 
after the first acute attack has passed they are left in a demented 
state. The real disease is gone, but the mind has been wrecked. 
They are now classed with the feeble-minded, which means we 
must do things for them within their mental grasp. Each year 
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about fifty thousand people are committed to hospitals for the 
insane, of which thirty thousand are new cases and twenty 
thousand relapsed cases. 
The introduction of recreational activities 
would at once have an elevating effect upon 
the standards of care. It needs no proof to show that the pro- 
viding of play, recreation and diversional occupation is a humane 
thing when you think that these people are cut off from all the 
pleasures of life. It is an economic advantage to make them as 
efficient as possible, because in the course of a year these patients 
are able to do a good deal of useful work,—in some States 
amounting to thousands of dollars,—and there are many patients 
who would be able to produce these results if the activities were 
conducted. This should not be the prime motive, however. 
Work that is congenial, not work that is productive, should be 
the aim. The effect should be to make the patients better and 
happier. The effect of play and recreation upon the patients is 
desirable to awaken their interest, to give them something to 
live for. It makes possible the institution of a series of rewards, 
which causes patients to behave better than if they are left a 
prey to their troubles and fears. 
The effect upon attendants would be as 
important. Many patients are _ treated 
harshly in some hospitals, as the news- 
papers often tell us. These reports are usually true, although 
exaggerated. If we could have trained teachers who would 
interest the individual patient every day, these teachers would 
certainly be able to discover the pressure on attendants that 
causes this harsh treatment and eliminate it. The instituting of 
play, recreation, and diversional occupation also would elevate 
the occupation of attendants and nurses to a higher level. 
To-day those who seek employment as attendants are often any- 
thing but what they should be. Many are servants only and 
have no training whatever for the work. If we could add certain 
duties of teaching, the work would require a better type of 
worker and place the work on a plane of more dignity. 

The usual entertainments provided in hos- 
To Occupy Every Hour itals for the insane are not sufficient to do 
of the Day . ‘ 

away with the monotony of life in these 
institutions. Most institutions have occasional dances, moving 
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pictures and lectures. Some have games occasionally, but these 
are not enough to make the individual patient feel that life is 
worth living. What is needed is instruction based upon a 
schedule so that every hour of the day is occupied. This has 
already been done in some institutions, and with good effect. 
Play is oftentimes the gateway to habits of 
work, and therefore is important. The work 
habit is often the gateway to recovery since 
it helps the patient to concentrate his attention, and by the use 
of the hands re-educates the brain in much the same way that 
the brain of the little child is first educated. Everyone knows 
that what is good, and what is necessary, for sane people to 
learn in order to utilize their capacities is equally necessary for 
insane persons in institutions. Frequently first aid in this par- 
ticular is offered in the form of calisthenics and drill. In the 
beginning the patients cannot keep step, but finally many of 
them are able to dance. Some go as far as folk dancing. At- 
tendants are often tempted to select the graceful patients and 
develop their capacity at the expense of the others, but that is 
wrong. It is the awkward patients that should receive the 
most attention. Many cases are on record where patients of 
this sort, with a comparatively short period of training, have 
been practically cured. I have recently seen letters from 
superintendents of hospitals for the insane from all over the 
country who are unanimous in their opinion that these activities 
are most valuable in a remedial way. Ina group of cases which 
we call dementia precox these activities have the most marked 
effect. This group becomes untidy and careless, but by this 
training we believe everyone could be made capable of self-care 
if from the moment oi entering the hospital he participated in 
these activities. 


A Gateway to 
Recovery 


ro As for the forms of play commonly used, 
ee there are cards, checkers, chess, tennis, 
Inside as Outside E 
croquet. I see no reason why the instructor 
could not carry into the institution any form of play known 
outside. Baseball is most popular, but the ball nines are usually 
made up of attendants, with sometimes a patient. I do not know 
of any ball nine made up exclusively of patients. It is a fact 
that the good ball player is a very poor attendant, as he is too 
vigorous and impatient to treat patients always kindly. At 
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the ball games the patients take a keen interest, especially in 
their rival contests with other institutions, and their behavior 
is probably better than that of the normal crowd that goes to 
the professional game. 

Other activities in these hospitals are picnics often held at a 
distance from the institution where a temporary camp can be 
made and a meal cooked. Some hospitals have athletic con- 
tests. In some there are driving and boating parties and even 
fishing parties with selected groups. The feeling of the public 
is that you cannot let patients do what the rest of us do, but 
scores of these patients can do practically anything safely that 
sane people do provided they are selected by people who under- 
stand their cases. The entertainments provided are usually 
dances, lectures, moving pictures, and religious services. 

The diversional occupation is the most im- 
portant part of these activities. It is really 
the equivalent of play to the insane because 
anything that enables them to make proper 
use of their leisure time is the equivalent of play. The engaging 
of the attention of these patients is usually effected by simple 
means at first. Groups are first put to the task of sorting raffa, 
and others to that of making baskets. Later those who began 
sorting develop the capacity to make baskets. Some make rugs. 
This is a sensible use of their energy which they cannot achieve 
themselves in an intelligent way unless directed. Among the 
men the occupations most used are caning chairs, making 
baskets, making brushes, repairing shoes, and farming and 
gardening; among the women, household chores and work in 
the laundry, sewing, and frequently they develop a high capa- 
city for embroidery and lace making and for weaving. Both 
men and women who have the impulse are permitted to draw 
and to use water colors. At Ward’s Island in New York is an 
art department, started by some of the patients some years ago, 
which has furnished entertainment for many. I hesitate some- 
what to refer to an experience of my own, but your chairman 
has told you that I was once a patient in one of these hospitals, 
and that I dared to publish an account of that experience. For 
the last six or eight years I have given all my time to organizing 
mental hygiene which I hope and believe will improve conditions 
among these sufferers. A great deal of suffering among thou- 
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sands of insane people is not due to their affliction so much as 
to the treatment accorded them or the lack of facilities at hand 
in the institution. I do not criticize the superintendents for it 
is often not their fault that their institutions lack the needed 
facilities. I hope the public will begin to take a proper interest 
in these matters because only in that way can we get legislation 
permitting adequate funds to properly equip these places. The 
matter of getting instructors in play would not cost much and 
it would more than pay for itself in the increased efficiency and 
usefulness of the patients. 

; I read last night that I was a unique char- 
nen Sapeeeee acter, formerly insane. I have a detached 
attitude toward my own experience as I look back on the year 
1903 when I was in an elated condition, which is the happiest 
state of mind, provided you are getting good treatment. I had 
the writing impulse, which later developed into an artistic one. 
Both were avenues for my energy, but I was in the care of 
an unsympathetic superintendent who used to sneer at my 
artistic attempts. That was bad treatment. Had he humored 
me and made me feel that my drawings were priceless I should 
have been easy to handle. But he did not do that, and later 
an attendant tore up what were to me priceless possessions. 
This sort of thing was continued two or three weeks until finally 
there was a fight and I was placed in the violent ward where 
I remained for three weeks. I merely mention that, not to 
arouse your sympathy, but because that series of events was the 
direct result of not having at hand an instructor in play or 
occupational diversion. What would have helped me then will 
to-day help thousands of others. Especially will these instruc- 
tors help the chronic cases, which is certainly the best we can 
do for them. 

One way of achieving this purpose would 
See ee be for the State to train teachers to work 
Happiness ; . ‘ 

among the insane. This has been begun in 
California where the normal school will train teachers to work 
among the insane. They can train attendants and nurses. It 
is only right that our normal schools should undertake this work. 
It would be an easy and efficient way to solve this problem of 
the care of the insane in institutions. The introduction of play 
and recreation and diversional occupation will lift the care of 
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these patients to a higher standard than it has to-day except in 
a few of the best hospitals. Many here to-night, if they would 
ask what is being done in the hospitals nearest their homes, 
would find that nothing is being done. In that case they could 
volunteer a few hours each week to start some of these activities 
in their communities. The recreation movement would be of 
material help to the mental hygiene movement in this way, and 
thus would surely develop the brain power of the nation and 
raise the standard of happiness. 


THE STORYTELLERS’ MAGAZINE 

The National Storytellers’ League of America has arranged 
to publish a magazine, called the Storytellers’ Magazine to 
represent the storytelling movement. The magazine, edited by 
Richard T. Wyche, President of the League, will endeavor to 
seek out the right kind of stories from all over the world and 
present them to those interested in the play of the heart and 
brain and soul called storytelling. 


A CHANGE IN THE BADGE TESTS FOR GIRLS 


In the Athletic Badge Tests for Girls in the basket ball 
event the requirements have been changed so that the test shall 
be one of skill without the time element. 

It has been agreed by the committee to change the event 
so that any girl throwing two (2) goals out of six (6) trials 
from the fifteen foot line shall be eligible to the first badge, 
and three (3) times out of six, shall be eligible to the second 


badge. 
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The Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable 
SCHOOL CHAIR 


The only practical school seating for 


SOCIAL CENTER 


work. Permits greater flexibility of arrangement, clear- 
ing of floor for games, dances, etc., besides being the very 


best seat from a sanitary and hygienic view point. 


Drop us a card for particulars and 
‘*Manual of School Seating’’ 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Chicago Saat School Full training for playground work—gym- 
for Playground Workers pasium (indoor and outdoor), games 


dancing, storytelling, child study and dra- 700 Oskwood' Boulevard 
matic art. - - Write for catalogue. enaiinedndes Ill. 








Agents Wanted for The Playground 


The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America wishes to secure individuals in all parts of the 
country to act as agents for THE PLAYGROUND. 

Any one wishing further information regarding the 
commission offered and other details is requested to 
write to H. S. Braucher, Editor of THE PLAyGrounp, 
I Madison Avenue, New York City, stating the district 


he wishes to cover. 
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ASK FOR THE BEST playground apparatus, and the world’s 
play authorities point to Spalding All-Steel. 

BECAUSE Spalding All-Steel has for seven years defied weather 
and the small boy (a formidable combination you'll admit). 
AND THESE MEN who have had years of satisfaction with 
Spalding All-Steel have put down in a little book their expert 
opinions of apparatus so that you might benefit by their experi- 
ence. 

WRITE US for a copy of the little book, as well as the new 


catalog of Spalding Apparatus. 





This trade-mark 


guarantees perfect satisfaction 


A. G. SPALDING © BROS,., Inc. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 











$5,000 FOR THE FLAG 


A Patriotic Woman’s Gift and Message 


To promote Patriotism through the playground move- 
ment, a Washington woman has subscribed $5,000 to the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

She asks to have her purpose—but not her name— 
made public, in order to enlist co-operation in developing 
patriotic citizenship. 

Four important measures, especially, she seeks to em- 
phasize and strengthen by her pioneer gift in this line: 


First: Children in every playground, she believes, 
should be inspired to salute the Stars and Stripes where- 
ever seen. There should be frequent flag drills and other 
patriotic exercises. 


Second: Every flag on a public school building should, 
she suggests, be kept in good repair. It should not be 
left to fly all night, but some of the older boys should 
have the honor of lowering and raising it, night and 
morning. 


Third: Adults and children gathered for recreation 
at band concerts, theatres and elsewhere should honor 
their country’s flag wherever shown and should stand at 
attention when the National Anthem is played. 


Fourth: To fuse our various racial and economic 
groups into one inclusive, patriotic Americanism, play- 
grounds, civic pageants, community festivals, and other 
forms of social recreation should be encouraged. These 
promote Patriotism by interpreting to the people that 
precious heritage of democratic opportunity and good 
will for which the flag stands. 


Through more than 3,000 playgrounds in 533 cities 
much is already done to develop Patriotism. It is to en- 
courage, emphasize and increase such efforts that this 


patriotic woman subscribes $5,000 to the general field 


work of the Playground and Recreation Association of 


America. 











